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or the ' \vilder fringes of the fire/ is so frequent as to
become a mannerism, though a happy one ; and not
infrequently, like Milton, he adorns his page with
classicisms, or uses some word of classical derivation
with its original and etymological meaning. But what
above all gives its unique character to the diction of his
finest pages is his audacity in using unexpected words,
words which, being deprived by the context of their
ordinary meaning, become luminous with the remoter
associations usually latent in them, as the sun's corona
is visible when the sun is itself eclipsed. Thus Jeremy
Taylor writes of the fading rose falling at last on to the
' portion of weeds and outworn faces/ and the falling tide
deserting the ' unfaithful dwelling of the sand/ This
beauty of diction in which Jeremy Taylor embalmed his
thoughts was noticed by Coleridge; his very words
seeming, as Coleridge wrote : ' beauties and fragments
of poetry from a Euripides or Simonides/ The faults
of great authors, the same critic has remarked, are
generally their excellencies carried to an excess, and the
fullness, overflow, superfluity, which Coleridge notes in
Jeremy Taylor's prose, the over-abundant piling up of
clauses, words, and epithets, provides nevertheless in his
happier passages that richness of organ music which gives
a certain splendour to our older prose, and makes our
modern way of writing sometimes seem short-breathed
and jejune in comparison.

' We long for perishing meat, and fill our stomachs
with corruption ; we look after white and red, and the
weaker beauties of the night; we are passionate after
rings and seals, and enraged at the breaking of a Crystal!
. . . our hearts are hard, and inflexible to the softer
whispers of mercy and compassion, having no loves
for any thing but strange flesh, and heaps of money,
and popular noises, for misery and folly: and therefore
we are a huge way off from the Kingdome of God,